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A study investigated (1) the nature of bla'ck student 
involvement in and commitment to ^he campaign of Jesse Jackson for ' 
the presidency, (2) the nature of student attitudes toward the . 
campaign, and (3) the relationship among student media use, 
attitudes; knowledge, and involvement in the campaign. Black students' 
in 20 undergraduate speech classes completed questionnaires eliciting 
information about their media use, attitudes toward Jesse Jackson, 
and the campaign in general. Results indicated that students 
preferred television over newspapers as information sources, with 52% 
identifying themselves as light readers and only 20% describing 
themselves as light television viewers. Data also showed that student 
interest in the Jackson campaign was high, aijd that attitudes toward 
him were not rigidly predetermined on the basis of ident i f i„cat ion 
with an articulate, attiractive black politician. There was, however, 
considerable student uncertainty about Jackson's position on four 
campaign issues, which^is the possible explanation for the failure^ to 
find any relationship between media use and the acceptance or 
rejection of propositions regarding his position on the issues. (The 
instrument used in the survey is appended.) (FL) 
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WATCH JESSE RUf^ AND TELL ME WHAT YOU SEE: 
; A FIRSTTMr-AT STUDENT PERCEPTIONS OF JESSE JTlTKSOIlj'S 

CANDIDACY ~ '~ ~ 



Because of" the overwhelmingly important' role of the mass media plays 
in the American political process, the Jesse Jacks*o?r^mpai gn for the 

« 

United States presidency signals a landmark point In the history of mainstream 

AmerTcan politics,^ Since the reconstruction period,^ blaoks have made several 

attempts to run candidates and to form Independent political parties like 

the National Liberal Party, the Negro American Political League, the Afro- - ' 

American Council, the Colored-American Pac;ty and t>ie Mississippi Freedom 

{)emocrat 1c' Party efnd others, (Ofarl , 1984; Allen, 1969) ^ ' ^Untl 1 recently 

blacks were heslstant to run for office as members of a- tradftional 

political party like the Democratic party. And in either mainstream or- 

idep^ndent politics black candidates were plagued wiUi limited campaign funds, 

and a lack of media support, (Cayton and Drake, 1945)-. 

The last few decades of the twentieth century have heralded a "mqre 

assertive" pdNitical consciousness among blacks. Proof of .this was 

crystal 1 ized, In the emergence of the Jackson candidacy. Contemporary interest 

in the Jackson cantpaign was high and widespread especially aft^r the "Goodman", 

"Hymie" afcd "Farrakhan" issues and after Jackson's respectable showing in the 

New York and Pennsylvania primaries. Proof of the significance and importance 

f 

of the cam^ai^ also lies in the recent statement made by politicar historian, 
Jheodore_W.hlte.5._l.hat . Amej:icaD po]^ "never, be the same" after Jesse 

Jackson. * . • ' ' 

' Scholars and journalists predict that Jackson may turn oUt to be a 
"president maker" because' of his command of a large segment of the black 
vote^ According to Robert C. Smith and Joseph McCormIck {T984) "Jesse 




^ Jackson'5. campaign for the presidency and his political views are in 
harmony with the 85 percent of black An)erican voters who-respond to 
domestic and foreign Issues in a liberal-left way," And it is this 
black vote wh'ich can be a decisive factor in a presidential election 
year. Accorfling to a recent report from the Joint Center for Political 
Studies (Cavanagh, 1984) the black vote was partially responsible for th 
nomination of three recent president i al candidates and the successful " 
^lectj^n of two recent presidents* Cavanaugh goes on to report that 
"Over the past decade the most visible sign of black pojitical progress 
has been tWe^ steady increase in the number of black otfice holders 

elected across the country The number of black elected official's has 

increased from 1 ,469 in 1970 to 5,606 in 1983." The recent successful 
campaign of black candidates in mayoral races in Detroit, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Newark, Washington, Los Angeles and Philadelphia further demonstrates the 
important contribution of the black electorate in these cities. 

Jesse Jackson's candidacy must be viewed within the context of the 
black electorate in America, their culture, myths, val ue^s, , concerns and,: 
priorities. It must also be viewed in relation to Jackson's owr> personal 
charismatic style and personality. Jacksoa's political friends as well 
as his political enemies agree that he is a gifted orator. Along with 
Muslim Minister Louis Farrakhan millions of blacks have come to view 
Jackson and his campaign in larger than life "messianic" terms. 

According to Charles Larson (1983) this American myth of the "messiah" 
has roots deep in American soil. He explains that whenever l^rge groups 
of* people perceive that they are confronted with adversity they look for 
* a' "messi anic" leader or figJ^-e to rescue them and to help reverse their 
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circumstances. Jackson's deep roo^ in the civil rights movement, his 
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closo association with Martin Lutber King, Jr. (a htghly charismatic leader 

< 

of the civil rights movement) and his flamboyance and gifted s'peaking 
ability made him the logical choice for the role of "savior" for the. 
"dispossessed and downtrodden" in the 1984 presidential campaign dra^ma. 
THE MEDIA'S ROLE: 



Scholars have observed th>pt the medi^a pl.ay key role in the produc-T 
tion and transmission of scenes from the political drama of a presidential 
campaign. Sraber (1980) suggests that wh^t the media say abou^ the candi- 
dates becon»es the information base for decision making by the electorate. 
While she agrees that the medi'a highlight presidential qualities relative 
•to a candidate'^s "personality and "character." as well as his competence .\ 
to perform -presidenti al tasks, she goes on to say that Qver the years 
candidates were most frequently "assessed in terms of their trustworth- 
iness^ strength of character and compassion (p. 158)." Thi|>,' the critic 
and- student of media coverage of Jackson's campaign would exi^ect i^stanial 
emt)haS)is to be given over to Jackson's personal qua^li-ties and tharact^^. 
One would also ^xpe"'ct- thi s emphasis to be reflected in the perception^ o^ 
the electorate for which he has the widest' appeal , the black electorate. 
Jackson's success among the black electorate in major eastern cities' 
argues against the negative effects of media portrayals of the "Hymie" 
questi(|n and the "Farrakhan isslle.'-'- In other words, supporters of Jackson' 
candidacy appear at first glance to be high-ly, resistant to negative media 

7- 

portrayals. . ' , 

In addition to his overwhelming pojpularity among blacks, Jackson has 

also proven he h^s a special appeal to young voters. A Washington Post 

• , ■«. 

article in November 1983 demonstrates Jackson's appeal to and concern for 

f I. . 

the young VQter. Jackson appeared before Black, HisjD^nic and White college 
Shtudents at the University of Texas at Austin, b "btg predominantly white 



school in the heart*#]^the conservative southwest." The reporter writes that 
before Jackson's arrival "students pressed their noses to the glass for 
two l%urs waiting^" He goes on to say that this situation represented 
"one of those small magical moments that touch\a presidential campaign" and 
speaks "volumes about where the campaign is jieaded (Taylor^ 1983)." 
This kind of example suggests that Jackson's campaign may, have significance 
for youth as well as for the minorities and the oppressed. 
AGENDA SETTING AND POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION: 

To study perceptions of the Jackson candidacy by blacks and young 
people requires that we review the literature dn agenda setting arfd politi- 
cal socialization. This research examines the direct and indirect nature 
of the effects of media on young people's perceptions of political candi- 
dates and political issues. Clearly, much of the research reveals some 
relationships, although often the effects are seen to be mediated by 

V ■ 

events or circumstances in the lives of the subjefts. , 

" - c / 

Research on political socialization examines the influence of thei, 
media throughout the entire lifespan of the individual.^ McCombs' (1 972) 
argues that media agenda setting research "considered in terms of long 
■term cognitive change could be a fruitful approach to the study of 
poNVical socialization." , . , 

o 

Cha.ffee (1970) concluded that, media use like voting had an incremental 
effect on young people's knowledge during a pollt-ical campaign. In other 
words, "high media use'during.a given campaign predicted a' large relative 
-future gain i'n knowledge better that it explained current knowledge." 
This observation^ that media u§e plays a key role in c(5gnitiver and percep- 

tual development of Individuals is supported by Graber's research on the 

/ t 

relationship of m^dia use to learning (198iO). Her research, calls 
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to the Important distinction betwoon the effects associated witK tele- 
vision and those associated with newspapers, that' there is great simi-^ 
laflty between media users knowledge of candidates and campaigns and 
electio^i information provided:by the media. And this similarity is 
greatest for peopfe who use the media ipost and who ^ely most heavily on 
newspapers. Another study (Jackson-Beeck, 1979) contends that communi- 
cation agents or media play an independent role in the (k)11tical sociStli- 
za-tion of young people. Relative to subgroup variations, her findings 
support the notion of differential effects of teljBvision and newspapers. 

For those young people from "relativ^ di s'^dv^nt aged home environments 

* 

TV was a, negative antecedent of information and interests, but newspaper 

exp!K)sure was exceptionally positive, suggesting a compensatory function 

of Hjewspapers with this subgroup." On the other hand, "children from 

better . backgrounds were not significantly affected either way by mass 

media exposure." This study, however^ underscored the overall importance 

of newspaper reading for young people's polit ical^soci al izat^on. ^ 

In an(?ther^ study of young people who are first time voters, 0 Keefe 

and Liu (1980) rais^ed simi lar quest ions about the role of i nterperson^tl ^ 

and mass CQmmunication in the political socialization of adolescents. 

When specifically examining( the age variable,- O'Keefe and Liu found that 

communication related variables affect the, voting dispositions' of younger 

V first-time voters more than f)lder ones, "for whom other factors such as 

previous ejection experiences" were more significant. 
« * 

ClearTy, the research 'supports the notion that media, has an impact 
on the knowledge*, interests and perceptions of young people , and fir^F time 
voters t.hrough -a process of political socialization. 

This' study on media agenda setting and black college student's^ 
perceptions of the Jesse Jackson candidacy involves a convergence of 
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4:rresear:ch on to black voter perceptions,- black use of the mass niedi,a, 
Black involvement in the political process, the political socialization of 
young people and media agenda setting. It is expected that these student's 
perceptions are related to their use of the media but it is also expected 
that the use of different media will be reflected in variance in student 
knowledge as well as in their evaluation of the Jackson candidacy. 
RESI^ARCH, QUESTIONS: 

< 

The study raises and attempts to answerthe following research questions 
(1) What is the^nature of student involvement in and commitment to the 
Jackson campaign; '(2) What is the nature of student attitudes toward 
Jae^(son's candidacy and (3)/WKat is the relationship between student media 
use, attitudes, knowledge and involvemeni; in the Jackson campaign? 

THE STUDY , 

SAMPLE: ' 

. During the first, week of February," 1984, survey instruments were 
distributed in 20 undergraduate speech cl'lasses at Howard University, a . 
predominantly black *1 nstitution in Washington, D,C* The survey was 
identified as being part of a larger project studying the Jesse Jackson 
.campaign^. Students were free to retain the questionnair^ if they di^vnot 
wish to part Icl^pate, and there was no form of Individually Identifiable 
Information gathered in the process. Three hundred and sixteen completed 
quest lopnai re|S were received in this initial sample. ^ 

In the first week of April, surveys were again distributed mthe 
same under^aduate speech classes. Because it was neanng the end of the 
semester and many classes were Involved in oral presentations, several 
teaching assistants failed to distribute questionnaires during the assigned 

\ 

period. Two hundred and eleven completed questionnaires were .recel ved 

* » - 

from this second sample period. 



Appro;(imately 67% of the sample was fem^ile, with nearly 70% of the 
^mple entrolled in their first two years of college. Thirty-eight 
percent of the respondents were business majors, with only 13.3% of the 
them in physical sciences. A very high proportion of the sample (82%) 
repo|;;ted that they intended to vote in the ^November election. Only 5.4% 
reported having no interest in the campaign, but more 25% of those responds 
ing indicated that J||^y had some degree of involvement in the Jackson 
campaign. - ^ • ^ 

Vfhen asked about their m'edia use, respondents in(>icated a preference 
for televis^ion over 'newspapers with 52% identifying themselves as being 
"light" readers, vvih.ereas only 20% of the r-^spondents described their 
television newsviewing as "light". When asked to identify their daily paper. 
The Washington Post was the most popular (75%) , with the Washington Times, 

i ■ 

a more conservative alternative published by the Reverend Sun Young Moon's 
organization, being identified by only 4.7%. USA Today , the multi-colored 
tabloid from Gannett was read by 7% of the sample while a similar proportion 
read the New Yor k Times . 

There was nonsignificant change in the ba'sic cljaracteri sties of the sample 
between the F\>/u.ary and April surveys. That is, there were no significant 
differences in the proportion of women, var.iou? grade levels, interest or 
involvement in the campaign. There was however, a significant decrease in the 
proportion of the sample reporting USA Today as their (iaily newspaper. " ^ 
PERCEPTIONS OF^THE JACKSON CAMPAIGN : 

Respondents wj5re asked to evaluate 15 assertiojj^ about Jesse ^IJackson and 
the campaign (see Appendix A). Their responses were (jieasured by a Likert-type 
scale ranging in five intervals from Agree Very Strongly (scored as 5) to 
Disagree Very Strongly (scored as 1). Table One presents- the means for 

*■•- • 
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each assertion as computed for each sample period- T-tests were 
performed as an estimate of the significance of the change which occured 
during the period of primary electloasx" 

ABOUT THE C ANDIDATE: ' . ' 

y 

Fifty-three percent of the respondents in the first siirvey agreed that 
Jackson was honest, but a fairly large proportion (38%) reported that they 
were unsure. This proportion changed little dCer the two months of primaries. 
A somewhat more dramatic change was observed with regard to pe'rceptions of 
Jackson's intelligence. In February, 43% of the respondents reported 
agreement with the assertion that Jackson w^is the most intelligent candidate. 
By April, fully 60% reported agreemenl^ (t 4,25, p = .000). A similar change 
was observed with regard to respondeni perceptions of Jackson's relative 

s 

independence. By April, there had been a 12% increase in -^^he proportion agreeing 
that Jackson was the most independent candidate (t = 2.83, p = .005). 

Respo*hdents^ended to agree that Jack^son was anticulate (77%) and 
knowledgeable about foreign affairs (79%)'. Theytended to disagree that he was . 
Involved in the campaign for personal gain {^'h^Y or that his campaign was. 
the most well organized (49%). Only their perception of the quality of 
his organization appeared to change between February and April. 
CANDIDATE APPEAL: 



Two items measured respondent perceptions of the nature of Jackson's 
appeal, or the reality of his claim to be part of a "Rainbow Coalition". 
• ^rUrty-f I've percent disagreed with thV statement that Jackson that appealed 
primarily to the black electorate, and this perception did not change 



nar 
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measurably during the two months in which the results ^!>f. primaries were 
available. However, 62% of the respon^lents did agree in" February that 
Jackson'^s support came primarily from the "grass roots", and this propor- 
tion increased 'by- 8% by April (t = 2^13, p = .034). 

erJc i 0 



CAMPAIGN ISSUES: 

^ — » 

There were no significant changes in any perceptions of Jackson's positions 

on four campaign issues.--^fty-four percent of the respondents in February 

agreed that Jackson had a progressive position with regard to women's rights, 

but^a sizeable proportion (40%) were unyure of his position. Twenty-five 

percent agfeed that he took a conservative position regarding the -envi ronment , 

but more than half of the respondents were .unsure of his positlOin., Similar" 

. ■ ' ■ ^ ■ 

proportions of respondents who were unsure were observed f(5lr' Jackson's position 

with regard to business (63%) and communism (50%). 

^RESS COVERAGE: ' ^ 

In the face of trequent complaints from the candidate, and the widely 
discussed case of a breach of t.rjadition regarding reporting "off the record" 
comments where Jackson was reported to have referred to Jews as "Hymie" and 
New York City as "Hymi etown" , there was a dramatic change in respondent 
perceptions of press treatment. Where 60% di sagreed' that Jackson was treated 
fairly by the press in February, more than 83.1% di'sagreed with that statement 
in April (t = 7.23, p = .000). 
THE SOURCE OF PERCEPTIONS: ~ 

Table Two presents estimates of the relationship between media use, 
respondent interest in politics*, their involvement in the Jackson campaign,-^^ 
and Jtheir perceptions of that c^impaign. For the purposes of this intial 
investigation, the more powerful Pearson's r was selected over non- 
parametric alternatives. 

Self descriptions of respondent newspaper reading was generally unre- 
lated to perceptions of the candidate, candidate positions, or the Candi- 
date's treatment by the press. The .coefficients in Table Twe-wa)^ be 
intrepretdff^to mean that the heavier a respondent's use of newspapers, 
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the more likely they are to agree t'ljat Jackson has the most progressive 
position toward women's rights, and to disagree that he favors tax relief 
for businesfc. Newspaper readers tend also to agree that Jackson is 
articulate- However, it is important to note at this point that none of 
these relations remain significant when measured in the April survey* 

Television newsviewing appears to be somewhat more important as a source 
of perceptions of the Jackson campaign* The coefficients may be interpreted 
to suggest that the more heavi ly. respondents^ engage in television newsviewing, 
the more likely they were to agree that Jackson was the most honest, intelligent 
and knowledgeable about foreign affairs- With the exception of the intelligence 
perception, these relationships remained in April as well. Only a singlt issue, 
Jackson's position regarding women' s .ri ghts , appeared to be related to the use 
of television news, and the strength of this relationship declined by April. 

Reported interest in politics was see\ to be related to six more perceptions 
than were seen to be related to television newsviewing. The strongest correlatio 
were seen with perceptions of candidate positions on issues. The coefficients 
may be interpreted to suggest thatthe greater a respondent's interest in 
politics, the more likely they are to disagree that Jackson flavors tax benefits 
for business, or that he holds a conservative position 6n environmental issues. 
However, it fs only in the case of perceptions of Jacksojn's position- regarding 
business that the relationship remains stable betw'een' February and April. - 

It is the -respondents' reported involvement in the J.esse Jackson" , ' 
campaign that emerges as the most important, and mijst stable indicator of^ 
their perceptions of the campaign. Only perceptions .of Jackson's motives 
and his relative independence reveal no significant association with 
involvement in the campaign. With few e)(ceptians, the magnitude of the 
coefficients for these comparisons a>e greater than iti any other case. 
As one might expect,' i nvol vement in the Campaign is related to perc-eptions 



of the campaign organization. The more i nvol ved> the respondents are in the 
campaign,- the more likely they are to agree that the Jackson campaign is 
the most well organized. In no case ar« the signs of the coefficients 
different Tr^m other significant measures, or from those one would expect 
, given actu^H^km^wledge of the Campaign. 

DISCUSSION 

I 

This preliminary analysis had revealed several interesting, and perhaps 
surprising dimensions of. the student political agenda on a predominantly black 
campus. Interest in the Jackson campaign is high. Attitudes toward the 
candidate appear not to have been rigidly predetermined on the basis of student 
identification with an articulate, attractive black candidate. Instead, our 
data reveal several perceptions of the candidate and the campaign which have 
apparently changed over the course of the early parts of the campaign. Overall, 
the direction of the change was toward even greater liking for and more positive^ 
evaluation of the candidate. 

■V 

We found considerable uncertainty about Jackson's position on four 
campaign issues, and this uncertainty was not generally reduced during the primary 
election period. Yhis may explain, in part, why we were unable to find any 
relationship between media use and the acceptance or rejection of propositions 
regarding Jackson's position on^hese issues. The significant changes observed 
in student perceptions of the candidate between February and April may be 
a reflection of the frequently observed tendency of the press to focus on 
candidate style rather than the issues. More conclusive^ interpretations will 
have jbo await completion of^ content analysis of the Washington Post and 
television news coverage of the campaign during this period. 

Similarly, we will have to await that data in order to draw more confident 
conclusions about sonie of the contradictory findings we h aye reported. 

' ■■" ^ -Il- 
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example,- we note that the direction of change in perceptions of Jesse Jackson* 
are uniformly pcJsitive. That is, Jackson was more, likely to have been 
seen as honest, intelligent, organized, experienced and independent in April 
than he was in Februray* At the same time the greatest change in perceptions 
was a change in the student's view of press performance. The Students were 
significantly less willing to describe press treatment of Jackson as fair 
in April than they were in February, Should an unfair press be expected 
to provide the kind of information which would produce a net gain in candid- 
date appeal ? j 

The relatively low coefficients overall, and especially those for 
relations between media use and campaign perceptions underscores the 
diversity of 'i nf 1 uences on our understanding of political realities. While 
the literature on political cognitions, and on information holding in 
general suggest that greater learning is associated with use of print 
media, the relative importance of television news for this population • 
should not be intrepreted hastily. It should be noted that in those 
limited instances where television news viewing does appear to be associ- 
ated with the formation of political views, these views are limited 
almost entirely to candidate style rather than substance. It may be the 
case as has been suggested by others, that the limits of the medium 
result in 6ven greater attention to "fluff" than is characteristics of 
the press in general . 

The relatively high correlations between campaign perceptions and 
student interest in politics provides little insight into the process 
through which perceptions of political campaigns are developed. Future 
analyses will, attempt to identify the paths through which interest moves 
ward the development of particular perc^tions of a campaign. 

-12- 
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Quite understandably. Involvement in the Jackson campaign provides 
the most direct path to knowledge of not only candidate style, but also 
of the candidate's positions on specific iss^ and proposals. The relative , 
stability of the coefficients suggests that the influence of involvement 
did not change as events in the political environment changed from day to 
day. Whether involvement serves to modify the mediating effect of television 
and newspaper use has not been addressed at this stage of our analysis, but 
we have no reason to believe that these forces are independent of each other. 

We believe this study of the young blackfjll ect orate will make a 

significant contribution to our understanding of the role of media in the 

political process.- While it will address questions about the agenda setting 

hypotheses in particular, its consideration of the ethnic and cultural ba^sis 

f 

for the resistance of some beliefs to medi a-i nduced change wi 1 1 be worthy , 
of specific note in the future. 
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TABL| ONE 

.Perceptions of the Jesse Jackson Campaign (Means) 



Percept i ons 


February 


Apri/1 


J B 1 acK 
Appeal 


3.24 ^ 


3.20 


Honesty 


2.33 


2.22 


. Personal Benefit 


3.66 


3.82 


Organized 


2.50 


' 2.29 


Intel 1 i gent 


2.62 


2.25 


Grassroots 


2.33 


2.14 


Experienced 


3.80 


3.50 


Pro-Women 


2.31 


2.31 


Anti-Environment 


2.92 


2.87 


Independent 


2.29 


2.05 


Pro-Busi ness 


, ' 3.12 


-3.10 


Pro-Communist 


3.31 


3.35 


Articulate 


1.95 


1.88 


Fair Press 


3.48 


4.23 


Foreign Affairs 


1.87 


1.85 



Knowled ge 



t = Score 

.35 
1.35 
-1.41 
2.34* 
4.25*** 
2 . 13* ■ 
3,^2*** 

.08 ' 

.74 
2.83** 

.31 
-.46 
^ .81 
-7.23*** 

.43 



*p _< .05 
**p £ .01 
***p < .001 
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TABLE TWO 

) 



KG I at 1 ons 


between 


Media Use, 


Interest In vol vement and Perceptions 




. of the Jackso'n 


.Campaign (Pearson' 


's R,') 








NeV/spaper 


TV News 


Interest in 


In vol vement 


Perceptions , 




Re^di ng 


Vi ewi ng 


Ho 1 i 1 1 cs 


\ n Campai gn 


.^Appeal Limited 


F 


-.07' 


-.02 


-.09 


-.17**^ 


to Blacks ^ 


A \ 


: -.12 


- .uy 




1 1 
-.11 


Honesty 


F ^ 


-.00 , 


+.14** 


+.13** 


+.21*** 




A 


-.03 


+ .16* 


I 1 c\ 

+ . 10 


+.20** 


' Personal 


• F. 


+..07 


+ .03 


+ .07 


+ .07 


Benefljt 


. A 


+ .06 


+ .07 


+ ^15* 


+ . 11 


Orqanized* 


F 


+ .02 


+ .07 


-.02 


+ .18 


A 


+ .02 


+ .11 


+ .04 


+.20** 


Intel 1 i gent 


. F 


: +..01 


+.17*** 


+.14** 


+.19*** ( 




A 


+ .07 


■ 1 1 
+ .11 


+ .10 


.00 ^ 


Grassroots 


F 


.00 


+ .01 


+ .13 


+ .07 


- 


A 


' +.03 


■ 11 

+ .11 


1 1 C\ 

+ .10 


n n 

.00 


Experienced 


F 


+ .03 


, ^/+.12* 


+ .08 


+.16** 




A 


.00 


— — — 1 1 O .4- 

+ .12* 


+ .02 


+ .14* 


Pro-Women 


F 


+ .'12* 


+.19*** 




-.24*** ■ 


- 


A 


.08 


■ 1 C\ 

+ .10 


1 c\ 

-.10 


n 1 

-.01 


Anti- 


F 


-»02 


-.00 


-.19*** 


-.19*** 


Envi ronment 


A 


+.03 


+ .0/ 


-.10 


j_ n 1 
+ .01 


Independent 


F 


-.01 


* -.05 


t 

-.01 


+ .07 


> 


A 


+ .*3 


i_ no 

+ .Uo 


+ .06 


+ .(Jo 


Pro-Business 


F 


-.10* - 


+ .08 \ 


1 -.^23*** 


-.14** ^ 




A 


+ .05" 


+ .U4 


-.18** 


-.06 


Pro-Communist: 


F 


-.04 


-.02 


-.08 


-.14** 




A 


-.01 ^ . 


- . 11 


-.10* 


-.uu 


Articulate 


F 


+ .10* 


+.07 


+.lb** - 


+ .•28*** 




A 


-.01 


.00 


-.08 


-.11 


Fair 


F 


-.06 


- .04 


-.15** 


-.19*** 


Press 


A 


-.07 ' 


-.01 


-.03 


-.16* 


Forei gn 


F 


-.07 


+ .17** 


+ .09 


+ .f8*** 


A"f f ai rs 


A 


+ .03 


+.18** 


+.21** 


'+.17** 



A = April * = p £ .05 

F = February ** = p <. .01 

*** = p _< .001 




APPENDIX A > • 
JACKSON CAMPAIGN STUDY 



We would like you to assist us In our analysis of this data by providing the following items of personal 1 nf ormatioTT. 
Indicate the appropriate description by underlining a single response; or by filling in the blanks where appropriate. 

Sex (male/femal e) Grade level (fresh/soph/junior/seni or/6th«r) Major Concentration 



Registered voter (yes/no) Intend to vote" in the November election (yes/no) Newspaper reading (none/light/medium/heavy) 
Involvement in,,the Jackson campaign -(none/ligf)t/medium/heavy) Level of interest in politics (none/light/medium/heavy) 

* tr 

Television news viewing ( none/1 i ght/medi um/heavy) Your daily newspaper(s) ' 

Please indicate your, agreement or disagreement with '^ihe following statements by placing one'of t-he following sets of 
initials' in the blank adjacent to each statement: AVS(agree very strongly), *AS(agree somewhat), U (unsure), 
DS (disagree somewhat), DVS(disagree very strongly) 

Jesse L. Jackson , ' • ^ 

1. appeals. only to black voters 8. has the most progressive position on women's rights 



2. is the most honest candidate ^ 9. takes a conservative position on environmental issues 

3. Is in the. campaign for personal 10. Is the most independent candidate 



economic and political benefits 



4. Is running a wel 1 -organized campaign 

5, is the most intelligent candidate 



11. supports tax and regulatory relief for business 

/ 

12. is soft on communism 

13. Is the mos-t articulate candidate 



6. gets his su(fport primarily from 

the grass roots community ' . , 14. is treated fairly by the press 



7. is the most experienced candidate 1-5. is knowledgeable about foreign affairs 

What^do you feel is the most important thing in Jesse Jackson's favor 

■% 

What dq you feel Is the most important thing standing in his way . 



What do you feel should be the most important consideration in 

selecting a presidental candidate_ 

What do you see as the implications of this campaign effort 



ur^^ other personal comment on the campaign 



J 



NOTE 



1. The- authors express their appreciation to the fallowing Howard'Uni versity 
students for, their assistance in coding data fojdyiis research project: 
Desmond Brown, Yvette Ballantine, Vi cki Stevenson/^Remi Alamutu, Frank K. 
Abney, Leo Givs and Angela Henderson. " 'V 

J ■ ' 
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